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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Essays in Experimental Logic. By John Dewey. The University 

of Chicago Press, 1916. — Pp. viii, 444. 

Philosophers, like lesser mortals, begin by sowing a crop of wild 
oats. They pass through a period of youthful indiscretions. They 
have a past. Professor Dewey is no exception to this rule, but he is 
one of the favored few whose repentance takes the form of originality. 
It was by a mere accident that I stumbled upon his philosophical past. 
Years ago, when, as an undergraduate at Oxford, I was wrestling with 
the profundities of T. H. Green, and the dialectics of F. H. Bradley, 
and watching white-bearded, kindly-eyed Edward Caird smooth out 
the crinkles and creases of Kant's philosophy, I discovered in the 
back numbers of Mind some essays by John Dewey, entitled The 
Psychological Standpoint, Psychology as Philosophical Method, Knowl- 
edge as Idealization. At the time of this discovery, though I knew it 
not, Mr. Dewey was already a rising star on the pragmatist horizon, 
destined presently to enter into a major constellation with James and 
Schiller. But to me in these essays he appeared as the heaven-sent 
champion of absolute idealism. His way of putting them seemed to 
illuminate for me the many dark sayings of my idealist teachers. "All 
that is, is for consciousness or knowledge" — why, how obvious it 
seemed! I thrilled to his declaration that "Psychology as the science 
of this consciousness is the explicit and accurate determination of 
reality in its wholeness ... it is the ultimate science of reality." 
Indeed, I found, it is "the science of the absolute itself." It all 
seemed so clear and helpful, and, fascinated, I read on: "Ultimately 
the growth of experience must consist in the development out of itself 
by intelligence of its own implicit ideal content upon occasion of the 
solicitation of sensation. But this is a thought to be elaborated 
another time." Thereupon I began a research magnificent for the 
fulfillment of this promise, and what I found was — 'instrumentalism.' 

Now the point of this resurrection of Mr. Dewey's dead self is 
not to score a cheap debating point or make play with a petty charge 
of inconsistency. Rather I am reminded of James's remark in A 
Pluralistic Universe (p. 20), that systems of philosophy are "just so 
many visions, modes of feeling the whole push, and seeing the whole 
drift of life, forced on one by one's total character and experience, 
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and on the whole preferred — there is no other truthful word — as 
one's best working attitude." It is a commonplace among philos- 
ophers that if we could once enter into another's angle of philosophic 
vision, if we could once feel the whole push of the universe as he feels 
it, the details of his philosophy would come as a matter of course. 
Our criticisms would seem pointless. Our objections would fall to 
the ground. The best way of entering into Mr. Dewey's experi- 
mental logic is to study the forces which have remolded his vision 
from the idealism of his earlier to the instrumentalism of his later 
days. At any rate, that is the best way for one who, like myself, 
after* a period of acute critical reaction, has returned, mainly under 
the influence of the writings of Bosanquet, to what is still commonly 
called 'idealism.' 1 

Piecing together, then, passages from several of Mr. Dewey's writings, 
I picture to myself the course of his philosophical development as 
follows. Idealism brought to him, as it has done to many others who 
are led into philosophy by religious doubts, the first taste of intellectual 
emancipation. It mediated for him, as it did for Royce, the transition 
from the supernatural theology of religion which no longer satisfied his 
thought, to an unprejudiced inquiry into the actual structure of our 
universe as revealed in all forms of our experience. But Mr. Dewey 
travelled further along this path than Royce ; too far perhaps. Idealism, 
he came to hold, is still tainted with supernatural, or at least non- 
empirical, elements. Its concept of the absolute, eternal and perfect, 
makes unintelligible the empirical character of our lives, cast in the 
form of time, shot through with evil, struggling painfully to progress 
to better things. As for James, so for him, the problems of time, evil, 
and creative activity stood in the way of any acceptance of the 
absolute. This line of thought was reinforced by the influence of 
modern science, especially biology with its concept of evolution. It 
made Mr. Dewey a 'behaviorist' before that term had been invented. 
It led him to regard thinking as a mode of response to the environment 
("knowing is, biologically, a differentiation of organic behavior," 
p. 276); as reflex action become fore-seeing, creative, constructive; 
as involving always physical action and thereby a physical transforma- 
tion of the environment; a remolding of the world nearer to the 
heart's desire, and that, not in imagination or by a trick of theory, 
but in actual fact and in practical living. At this point entered the 
third main determinant, as it seems to me, of Mr. Dewey's philo- 

1 Cf. Bosanquet's proposal to drop the ambiguous term ' idealism ' in favour of 
'speculative philosophy,' in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, p. 6. 
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sophical vision, viz., the zeal of the moral, social, educational reformer. 
In this zeal he lifts the scope of thought and action from the biological 
level of survival to the ethical level of "control of the environment in 
behalf of human progress and well-being" (p. 22). Knowledge now 
for him is "something going on in the world, in the observatory and 
the laboratory, and in the application of laboratory results to the 
control of human health, well-being, and progress" (p. 66). The 
evolutionary point of view, so he claims, transforms "the logic of 
knowledge" and demands an intellectual face-about. He hails it 
as the charter of the experimental methods of science, by the lack of 
which he accounts for the present stagnation and the practical barren- 
ness of the social and political sciences. It is the same in education. 
The desideratum is an experimental technique by which to get results 
that will guide us to intelligent reforms. So, again, if we are not to 
grope about blindly in the reconstruction of our world after this war, 
we need a method of testing and determining what plans of reform are 
wholesome and beneficial and what are not. This, at least, I under- 
stood to be the burden of Mr. Dewey's address before the Psycho- 
logical Association at New York last December. In this spirit he 
calls for "a logic of ethical inquiry," meaning not a study of how 
we do inquire in ethical matters, but rather a technique yet to be 
developed for conducting ethical inquiries more effectively, i. e., 
experimentally. The concept of experiment clearly bridges for Mr. 
Dewey the gap between a methodology of inquiry and a methodology 
of reform. The chief enemy which blocks the path is absolute idealism 
which he accuses of denying the efficacy of thinking for the betterment 
of the world, and thereby of robbing the intellect of its specific work 
and responsibility. It divorces the ideal from the actual, leaving 
ideals impotent for control and change of the actual. It makes of the 
philosopher an 'aloof knower,' whose profession is an 'otiose contem- 
plative survey' of the universe. It makes of him a 'parasite' without 
sense of social calling and responsibility; a mere theorist, not a 
leader in wise reform and constructive action. 1 

1 Of course this whole point of view is by no means unique or novel in the 
history of philosophy, though this remark must not be understood as belittling 
the genuine freshness and originality with which Mr. Dewey presents it. An 
instructive parallel, exhibiting the same hostility to supernaturalism and the 
same confidence in man's power of reforming the world by means of science is 
to be found in a passage in Huxley's autobiography (Collected Essays, Vol. I, p. 16): 
"To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the application 
of scientific methods of investigation to all the problems of life to the best of my 
ability, in the conviction which has grown with my growth, and strengthened with 
my strength, that there is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except 
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Though in developing these ideas Mr. Dewey touches on a great 
many issues, large and small, of contemporary philosophical discus- 
sion, there stands in the centre of interest for him a single problem, 
viz., to determine the place and function of thinking in the world. 
This is the problem on which his philosophical vision is focused. 
Biology yields him the basis of fact for his theory: thinking is an 
instrument in the service of life. Ethical interests supply the ideal: 
to use thinking as an instrument for the betterment of life, for the 
reform of education, of political institutions, of social relations. The 
enemy to be fought is the theory, in whatever shape or form it may 
disguise itself, which denies to thinking this instrumental function, 
thereby divorcing it from action and condemning it to an idle con- 
templation of an eternally perfect, static, changeless universe. 

What then is the task of logic in the context of such a view? If 
we are to judge from the Essays, the task of an experimental logic 
is simply to set forth and defend at length and in detail precisely the 
experimental character of thinking, by pointing out the conditions 
under which thought-experiments become necessary, the antecedents 
which evoke thinking, the data which it uses as materials, the aim it 
seeks to realize, and the relativity of 'knowledge-objects' to the 
processes by which they get elaborated. The main point is " the 
proper placing of thinking in its temporal context." This means 
that experience (cf. "our universe of life and love," p. 75) is in the 
main non-cognitive — an affair of non-reflective action and enjoyment. 
Cognition (alias reflection, intellect, thought), with its trick of analyz- 
ing and objectifying, arises only when incompatible factors, calling 
for incompatible responses, occur in the empirical situation. Its 
function is to locate and identify the difficulty, and devise means for 
coping with it. Its general method of procedure is inferential: "mind 
is but another word for the fact of inference" (p. 421). The most 
characteristic account of inference from Mr. Dewey's point of view 
is found in such descriptions as "an attitude of response to an absent 
thing as if it were present" (p. 423), or "behaving to the given situa- 
tion as involving something not given" (p. 425). These give Mr. 
Dewey an opportunity for many excellent observations on signs and 
meanings. But the central thesis is always this, that every datum is 
really a basis of action, that the present is always incomplete and 
requiring to be completed, that every proposition states really a pro- 
veracity of thought and action, and the resolute facing of the world as it is, when 
the garment of make-believe by which pious hands have hidden its uglier features 
is stripped off." The historical affinity of this marriage of naturalism with 
philanthropy is clearly with Comte and Mill and 'the religion of humanity.' 
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gramme of action. Thinking, to put it in my own words, asks not, 
What is this? but, What is to be done with this? Or, This being what 
it is, what is to be expected from it? What possibilities are there for 
the future? By what means can such and such ends be realized in 
this given situation? We are always interested in the analysis of 
the given with a view to the possibilities it offers for future action. 
Mr. Dewey suggests that all scientific or descriptive statements of 
matters of fact imply indirectly, if not directly, something to be 
done (cf. p. 347). In the same spirit he writes, "The passage of a 
proposition into action is not a miracle, but the realization of its own 
character — its own meaning as logical" (p. 389). Further, without 
action no verification, no learning, no testing, no responsibility in 
thinking. The risks of action compel us to elaborate a nice technique 
in determining our data precisely, so that we may read off their clues 
with as few mistakes as possible. If all goes well, the conflict with 
which thought began dissolves in harmonious action. Reflection dips 
back into the main stream of non-cognitive experience, running 
smoothly along without hitch or trouble. The following passage is 
a fair sample of how Mr. Dewey conceives the procedure of thinking: 
"Thinking, or knowledge-getting, is far from being the armchair 
thing it is often supposed to be. The reason it is not an armchair 
thing is that it is not an event going on exclusively within the cortex 
or the cortex and vocal organs. It involves the explorations by 
which relevant data are procured and the physical analyses by which 
they are refined and made precise; it comprises the readings by which 
information is got hold of, the words which are experimented with, 
and the calculations by which the significance of entertained concep- 
tions or hypotheses is elaborated. Hands and feet, apparatus and 
appliances of all kinds are as much a part of it as changes in the brain " 

(P- 14)- 

It is clear from such a passage as this that hardly any of the 
topics ordinarily discussed in treatises on logic (of whatever school) 
would come up for consideration in experimental logic. Even allowing 
for the fact that Mr. Dewey does not pretend to have written a system 
of logic, but has only sketched a new point of view for approaching 
logical problems, my difficulty is to imagine what the positive content 
and doctrine of an experimental logic would be, or what particular 
logical issue it would enable us to settle. Nor has this difficulty 
been removed by a study of Mr. A. W. Moore's essay on logic in 
Creative Intelligence. Mr. Dewey speaks of knowing as something at 
which some men work as others work at farming or engineering. He 
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speaks of science as a highly specialized industry. But I can discover 
no attempt to formulate the rules by which we practice this art or busi- 
ness, or to study the activity in the light of its products. Indeed, Mr. 
Dewey would apparently forbid us to consider the products in order 
to study the activity. He complains, in language reminiscent of 
Bergson, that traditional logic analyzes the syllogism retrospectively, 
as a. fait accompli, not the activity of syllogizing. He accuses modern 
realist logicians of studying results achieved, not the process of achiev- 
ing; knowledge-objects not knowledge-getting. Though he has much 
to say on the 'making' of inferences, he ignores entirely what we 
can learn, from the study of inferences made, about the nexus of 
implications which guides and controls valid inference. Though he 
insists on thinking, or knowing, being identical with judgment, there 
is no attempt to study judgment forms, nor, so far as I can see, any 
suggestion of a principle which would make it possible to give a 
systematic account of such forms, of the import of each and its 
place in the system of knowledge. It is hard to see what light, if 
any, would be thrown on such questions as the relation of hypothetical 
to categorical propositions, the mutual exclusiveness of alternatives 
in disjunctions, the differences of modality, of abstract and concrete 
universals, of material and formal implications. The very analysis 
of propositions is left untouched, beyond a brief suggestion which I 
paraphrase to myself as meaning that the subject is what we experi- 
ment on, the predicate what we experiment with, and the copula the 
linguistic symbol for the act of experimenting. I have in mind here 
the passage in which Mr. Dewey says also that fact or datum and 
meaning or idea, percept and concept, particular and universal are 
to be interpreted in terms of the difference between "what is there 
(whether as obstacle or as resource) and suggested inventions — projec- 
tions of something else to be brought to bear upon it, ways of dealing 
with it" (p. 24). However interesting and suggestive such a remark 
may be, it hardly helps one to see what modifications it would involve 
in any standard treatise on logic (say that of Keynes, or of Joseph, or 
of Bosanquet, let alone our mathematical logicians), if it were to be 
rewritten from Mr. Dewey's point of view. I could imagine it possible, 
for example, to recast Bosanquet's logic in Mr. Dewey's language of 
experiment. Each form of judgment would then be a standardized 
type of intellectual experiment found successful in a certain context 
and up to a certain point. But would the order of the forms, and the 
general account of the import of each be appreciably altered? 

The fact is that Mr. Dewey's whole outlook upon logic is distorted 
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by his antagonism to what he calls ' epistemological' logic. The 
vice of this logic which he is never tired of denouncing, e. g., in Kant 
or Lotze, is a sharp separation between data and intellect, reality as 
such and thought as such. When sense-data are opposed to categories 
by which they are supposed to be synthesized, without any explana- 
tion of what determines the relevance of a category to the data in a 
concrete case ; when reality and thought are divided from one another 
by an unbridgeable gulf, so that we get an unknowable real on the 
one side and mere subjective ideas on the other, then it is easy to 
agree with Mr. Dewey's protests against the artificiality and futility 
of such points of view. Then his reminder that thinking is performed 
only at specific need, like taking a walk or eating a dinner; that it 
always arises in specific situations in order to solve specific difficulties, 
comes as a wholesome and timely challenge to all 'epistemological 
dualists.' His call to study 'thinking behavior' as a historic and 
natural event in a historic and natural setting dispels a good many 
of these clouds of philosophical dust. But once more I repeat, it 
does not touch the traditional body of logical doctrine in the strict 
sense of the word at all. It does not touch mathematical logic, 
because that does not offer any theory of thinking in Mr. Dewey's 
sense, as little as does any other science. It is true that some students 
of this logic in their character as neo-realists have also talked about 
sense-data and knowing, and Mr. Dewey's criticisms of their strictly 
epistemological theories seem to me to have a great deal of pertinence 
and force (cf. e. g., essay xi on Bertrand Russell's views). But this 
has nothing to do with the subject matter of their logic. Again Mr. 
Dewey's polemic does not touch such a logical theory as Bosanquet's, 
which, as Bosanquet himself has recently pointed out (Logic, 2d 
ed., Vol. II, p. 263), is not open to the charge of dualism brought 
against it in Studies in Logical Theory. In short, the blunder which 
Mr. Dewey is attacking, though it is to be found in the works of a 
good many writers on theory of knowledge, can not, I think, be laid 
at the door of a single great modern logician, with the exception of 
Lotze. Yet in criticizing Lotze, Mr. Dewey writes as if he were 
demolishing ' idealistic ' logic in general. 

I have found only one passage where Mr. Dewey expresses himself 
at length on the problem of logic. He distinguishes a specific and a 
general problem. The former is, " How does the particular functional 
situation termed the reflective behave?" His answer to this I have 
just passed in review, and my main criticism on it has been that, as 
handled by Mr. Dewey, it really has nothing to do with the topics 
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which constitute the logician's proper field. The general problem is 
formulated as follows: "How does one type of functional situation 
and attitude in experience pass out of and into another; for example, 
the technological or utilitarian into the aesthetic, the aesthetic into 
the religious, the religious into the scientific and this into the socio- 
ethical and so on?" This inquiry Mr. Dewey calls the "logic of 
experience" and identifies with philosophy (pp. 97, 8). From it he 
expects the solution of such questions as "the value of research for 
social progress, the bearing of psychology upon educational procedure; 
the mutual relations of fine and industrial art; the question of the 
extent and nature of specialization in science in comparison with the 
claims of applied science; the adjustment of religious aspirations to 
scientific statements; the justification of a refined culture for a few 
in face of economic insufficiency for the mass; the relation of organiza- 
tion to individuality" (p. 99). It is a great pity that Mr. Dewey 
has not given us a glimpse of the solutions which the logic of experience 
supplies for him to these problems. It would have been an invaluable 
help in appreciating the nature and efficacy of experimental thinking 
as practiced by a master of the craft. Howsoever that may be, Mr. 
Dewey has here laid his finger on some phases of our civilisation which 
stand badly in need of the most enlightened thinking we can devote 
to them. His exhortation to us philosophers to take the lead in this 
thinking and to test our theories on these matters by the richer 
experience which action brings is excellent advice, and not nearly 
enough heeded by most of us. But in all that is sound in Mr. Dewey's 
advice, he is surely but calling us back to the tradition of the great 
philosophers. Not one of them, even if we go back no farther than 
Descartes, but has offered us, in the very spirit of a logic of experience, 
his answer to one or more of Mr. Dewey's problems (e. g., the adjust- 
ment of religion to science) — an answer not merely of the armchair 
and the study, but of its author's life and practice. As for the barren- 
ness of idealism, it would be hard to overrate the weight which, e. g., 
T. H. Green's example and teaching lent to the various movements for 
social reform in the England of the 70's and 8o's of the last century. 
Mr. Dewey has needlessly cast himself in the r61e of the lonely voice 
crying in the wilderness. 

I have already explained why I do not think Mr. Dewey's instru- 
mentalism has much to do with logic. It remains to set down in 
conclusion the grounds of my profound difference from Mr. Dewey 
in respect of his central thesis that all propositions assert agenda, 
and that when thinking is not instrumental, it is parasitic and worse 
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than useless. The fundamental fault, as I see it, lies in Mr. Dewey's 
surrender to the biological point of view which not only fits awkwardly 
with his own programme of a logic of experience, but which pulls out of 
focus his whole view of the nature and function of thinking as revealed 
in its highest manifestations. Though we may still talk about 
'response to environment' and 'organic behavior,' yet it is clear, 
at least to me, that in the study of the 'right relationships' of 
various attitudes of experience such as religion, morality, art, science, 
philosophy, we have left biological categories far behind. If we com- 
mit ourselves to biology at the start, we prejudge the issue. We make 
it impossible for ourselves to do justice to what these very experiences 
reveal concerning the nature of the environment, or, as I should 
prefer to say, the world or the universe. We exclude arbitrarily the 
possibility that it may possess the character which is predicated 
of it under the name of the absolute. We close the door upon modes 
of experience, such as the mystical, without which no logic of experi- 
ence can be complete, let alone any account of the 'well-being' 
of man. I know it is no use arguing about this matter with Mr. 
Dewey. He knows what can be said on it as well as I ; indeed better. 
It is just a profound difference in the way in which each of us "feels 
the whole push" of the universe. But this difference engenders all 
sorts of further differences. I should agree that thinking probably 
began under the stimulus of baffled action in the struggle for existence. 
But I should add, with a realist like Russell, and an idealist like 
Bosanquet, that it comes to its own only when it is exercised for the 
satisfaction of the disinterested curiosity of science and 'philosophy. 
I should agree that thinking is always practical, in the sense of being an 
activity which involves the thinker's bodyand may involve experimental 
manipulation of other bodies. But I should add that all this doing 
may be instrumental to understanding, that we may act simply in 
order to know or think truly, and that this sort of thinking may be 
an end in itself. I do not say it is the only end in itself. On the 
contrary, other modes of experience, e. g., art, or social intercourse, are 
also worth while for their own sakes, and may be non-cognitive as 
Mr. Dewey describes them. That thinking is genuinely instrumental 
to them I should not deny. But I should insist that it is not always 
a means to ends such as these or as statesmanship, education, or social 
reform, but that in pure science and philosophy it rises to the level 
of a coordinate end, and that other modes of experience are then 
instrumental to it, furnishing it with materials for its effort to con- 
template the nature of things as they are. Yes, contemplate; and 
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I am not to be bullied out of this fair word by abusive adjectives like 
"otiose." Of course, by thinking the world is changed and trans- 
formed in the sense that it appears very different at the end from what 
it appeared at the beginning of systematic inquiry. But we also 
think that the outcome is a fuller revelation of the nature of the 
world, and this I hold to be decisive. Hence, thinking for me is not 
exclusively concerned with agenda, unless it be in the wide, and there- 
fore harmless, sense in which the phrase includes the things we have 
to do in order to know more and know better. In short, I plead for 
the recognition of the fact that the pursuit and the attainment of 
knowledge is a form of experience, or life, which is worth while for its 
own sake, which is essential to any complete ideal of well-being, and 
which cannot be adequately dealt with from the biological angle of 
adaptation to environment, or even from the ethical angle of reform. 
What I have been urging is as old as the hills, but it is none the less 
true for all that, and Mr. Dewey's experiment of ignoring it is none 
the less disastrous. Granted that most of our thinking is done in 
order to live and to live better, yet one of the ways of living best con- 
sists precisely in emancipation from the service of life, and in 
living for the sake of 'theoria.' To me this is the lesson of the logic 
of my own experience, confirmed by the continuous testimony down 
the ages of thinkers far greater than I. Not even Mr. Dewey's 
latest siren song in Creative Intelligence has lured me over to his point 
of view. On the contrary, it has made me ponder more than ever 
the paradox, that pragmatists, though they talk most about the 
efficacy of thinking, have made the smallest positive contributions 
either to logic or to any other recognized branch of philosophy. 

R. F. Alfred Hoernle. 
Harvard University. 

The Psychology of the Great War. By Gustave Le Bon. Translated 
by E. Andrews. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916. — 
pp. 480. 

This is an interesting and able book, which, however, is likely to make 
a rather vague impression upon the average reader on account of the 
large number and variety of the topics considered and the necessity 
of correspondingly brief treatment. Like most of the author's books 
best known to English readers, it is written in a clear and popular 
style and with a minimum of exact references that might prove 
irritating to the serious student. The underlying idea is substantially 
the same as that set forth in the author's Psychology of the Crowd, 
published more than twenty years ago, and further expounded and 



